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The Epistle from the Yearly Meeting, held in 





London, by adjournments, from the 21st of 


the Fifth Month to the 31st of the same, inclu- 

sive, 1856. 

To the Quarterly and Monthly Meetings of Friends in 
Great Britain, Ireland, and elsewhere. 

Dear Frienps,—In the renewed experience 
which has been at this time granted that we 
have been owned of the Lord, we have cause 
thankfully to acknowledge that it has been good 
for us to come together. And under the pre- 
vailing sense of his mercy we can adopt the 
words of apostolic salutation, “‘ Peace be to the 
brethren, and love with faith, from God the 
Father and the Lord Jesus Christ.” 

God is faithful, who has called us unto the 
fellowship of his Son ‘Jesus Christ our Lord. 
With him there is bread for the hungry, water 
for the thirsty, strength for the weak, healing 
for the sick, and life for the dead. ‘The grace 
of God that bringeth salvation hath appeared 
unto all men, teaching us that denying ungod- 
liness and worldly lusts, we should live soberly, 
righteously, and godly, in this present world.” 
Who amongst us, beloved Friends, has not been 
made a partaker of the offers of this grace? 
To which of us has not been proclaimed, “ Be- 
hold the Lamb of God, which taketh away the 
sin of the world’? For which of us bas Christ 
not died? And who is there amongst us un- 
acquainted with the inward pleadings of the 
Holy Spirit, softening and contriting the heart, 
and graciously inviting to the full acceptance and 
enjoyment, in the obedience of faith, of the 
plenteous redemption which is in Christ? 

Seeing then that, in the infinite compassion 
of our Heavenly Father, his love hath thus 
abounded towards us in Christ Jesus, fervent 
are our desires that there may be none in any- 
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wise shrinking from the full surrender of the 
heart unto Him. To be baptized with the Holy 
Ghost, to experience the circumcision of the 
heart, is indispensably necessary to a full partici- 
pation in the privilege of true membership in 
the church and family of the redeemed. Without 
this our Christianity is buta name. And if we 
have a name that we live, when we are dead, 
what will it profit us? How inestimable is the 
value, how full of woe is the loss, of the immortal 
soul! May none, then, be loitering as at the 
threshold of the sanctuary ; prepared, it may be, 
even to rejoice at the entering in of others, 
without entering in themselves. May there be 
none amongst us allowing the strength and vigor 
of their days to ‘pass away as though they had 
no object beyond this transitory life: but may 
we each, in reverence and godly fear, keep con- 
tinually in remembrance the infinite importance 
of our present stewardship; and that we are 
individually called by the most impressive con- 
siderations, not to be spectators merely of the 
Christian race, but to run that race ourselves, if 
we would in the end, through unmerited mercy, 
obtain the incorruptible crown. 

Oh ! the blessed fulness and freeness of that 
Gospel which makes known that Christ died 
for all: but we cannot separate its blessings 
from its responsibilities. If we really feel 
the preciousness of the truth that He died 
upon the cross for us, we cannot reject the 
obligation which He hath laid upon all his 
disciples, to deny themselves, to take up their 
cross daily and follow Him. If we are Christ’s 
we shall feel that we are called to be like Him; 
that we are to be not of the world, even as He was 
not of the world; that we must crucify the flesh 
with its affections and Justs : the Spirit of Jesus 
will prevail over the spirit of the world, and 
destroy the relish for its unsatisfying and transi- 
tory pleasures : its vain amusements and frivolous 
pursuits will be cheerfully and resolutely given 
up. Nay, even those things will be carefully 
avoided which many regard as allowable grati- 
fications, but which are found by the renewed 
mind to interfere with a growth in grace, and 
with the meekness, the gentleness and the 
tender-heartedness which ought to mark the 
humble disciple of Christ. Nor is it merely 
by renouncing that which is hurtful that the 
self-denial of the Christian is evinced. His 
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moderation in the pursuit of lawful things, and | 


the spirit which he exhibits whilst employed 
in them, will equally manifest, even to those 
that are without, that in giving heed to the 
limitations “of truth, his life is regulated by a 
holier standard than that of the customs or 
habits of the world; and that he is desirous to 
be conformed in all things, to the simplicity, the 
truthfulness, the self-denial and the purity into 
which the Holy Spirit leads those who truly 
yield to its blessed guidance. Oh! that we 
might in the love of Christ, entreat all our dear 
Friends, and especially our beloved younger 
brethren and sisters, to lay these things deeply 
to heart ; and to be willing yet more fully to 
show forth in life and conversation, that Christian 
self-denial and devotedness to God, which is an 
unchangeable criterion of the true disciple of Him 
whom we call Master and Lord. Thus only 
shall we be enabled to fulfil his high command, 
“Let your light so shine before men, that they 
may see your good works and glorify your Father 
which is in Heaven.” 

We rejoice at the large degree in which our 
members, both older and younger, are imbued 
with the knowledge of the precious truths of 
Holy Scripture ; believing that an intelligent 
acquaintance with their invaluable contents, 
under the discipline and teaching of the Holy 
Spirit, isa privilege which we cannot too highly 
prize. It may be freely admitted that the 
powers of the understanding were given to be 
employed, not by any means exclusively upon 
worldly pursuits and engagements, but also 
upon objects of a far higher and an enduring na- 
ture, even the things of God and‘of his Kingdom, 
so far as He has been pleased to reveal them to 
us: yet it remains to be a truth of the greatest 
practical import, that “the things of God 
knoweth no man but the Spirit of God.” How 
instructive in relation to this subject is the 
prayer of the Apostle for the Kphesian converts, 
that the God of our Lord Jesus Christ, the 
Father of glory, might give unto them the spirit 
of wisdom and revelation in the knowledge of 
Him ; the eyes of their understanding being 
enlightened that they might know what was the 
hope of their calling. How touching and impres- 
sive is the language of our Redeemer himself : “I 
thank thee, O Father, Lord of heaven and earth, 
because thou hast hid these things from the wise 
and prudent, and hast revealed them unto babes.” 
It-is in simple child-like obedience to the manifes- 
tations of the Lord’s will ree tein us, that this 
will is opened, often very gradually, to the be- 


lieving and watchful soul. In this heavenly train- 
ing, the powers of the understanding are not laid 
aside a8 useless, but through humility and the 
fear of the Lord, are strengthened and sanctified 
in the exercise of their highest functions. 

Be not afraid then, beloved — friends, 


to humble yourselves as little children that you 
may be taught of the Lord. In all your diffi- 
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culties and perplexities may you seek unto Him 
for counsel and wisdom. Pour out your hearts 
before Him in the all-availing name of Jesus. 
Cherish a deep reverence for the gentlest inti- 
mations of the Holy Spirit. Let nothing, we en- 
treat you, in any-wise lead you to doubt the reality 
or preciousness of its immediate ministrations to 
your souls. Be willing to sit alone, and to keep 
silence before the Lord, suffering Him to search 
you as in the light of his countenance, and to 
bring youagain and again to a sense of the depth 
of your unworthiness, and of the impotence of our 
own highest efforts to attain true wisdom. Thus 
would yoube weaned from all earthly depend- 
ance, and be prepared to receive, with humble 
thankfulness, those supplies from the Lord’s own 
treasury which he fails not to bestow upon his 
waiting and believing children. Entering into 
the sheep-fold by the one door, under the heart- 
felt consciousness of your many previous wan- 
derings, you would be taught not only to know, 
but to love and obey the Shepherd’s voice, and 
clearly to discern it from the voice of the stranger. 
How safe, how sure, how soul-satisfying, is his 
blessed guidance : Oh! that all might come into 
the full enjoyment of it; and that neither the 
allurements of worldly honor or advancement, 
nor an unhallowed dread of enthusiasm, may 
keep any back from the thorough dedication of 
all their powers, in simplicity and godly sincerity; 
yet in deep humility and self-distrust, to the 
free disposal and service of their God. 

Our epistolary intercourse with our dear 
brethren in Ireland and on the American Con- 
tinent has been maintained at this time as usual. 
Their tokens of regard have afresh awakened 
our feelings of Christian interest on their behalf, 
and strong are our desires that we and they 
may be tenderly watchful against all that would 
separate us from Christ; and that looking un- 
to Him alone, and ttuly coming under the 
uniting and settling operations of his Spirit, we 
may be more and more builded together, a holy 
temple unto the Lord. 

The subject of our Christian testimony in 
relation to ecclesiastical impositions, has been 
again brought before us by the reports of dis- 
traints upon Friends on this account. We 
would affectionately remind our members that 
our testimony in these things to the freedom 
and spirituality of the Gospel, and against all 
usurpation in the Church of Christ, remains 
unchanged. It is still precious to us; and we 
desire to encourage our members, notwithstand- 
ing the questions and difficulties arising out of 
their somewhat altered circumstances, watch- 
fully tomaintain it with uprightness and integrity. 

In looking back to the desolating war in which 
our beloved country has been lately engaged, we 
would record our feelings of reverent thankful- 
ness to the Almighty Disposer of events, that 
He has been pleased to cause the sword to be 
sheathed, and peace to be again proclaimed 
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among the nations of Europe. Greatly do we 
desire that our members everywhere may seek 
so to walk as becometh the gospel of peace, that 
their lives may be yet more conspicuously a holy 
thank-offering unto the Lord, and that the pre- 
cious testimony to the pure and peaceable char- 
acter of the religion of Jesus may be effectually 
commended to those around them. 

Our sympathies have been afresh awakened, as 
we have recurred, at this time, to the deeply 
afflicting subjects of Slavery and the Slave-trade. 
We would not forget the millions of our fellow- 
men who continue to be held in unrighteous 
and cruel bondage, many of them even by those 
who publicly profess to honor and obey Him who 
died for the redemption alike of the slave as of 
themselves. We would desire still to bear them 
on our hearts, and to remember them in our 
prayers: and we would encourage our dear friends 
patiently to persevere in their efforts on their 
behalf. 

Beloved friends, the time is short, and loud 
is the call for diligence. Let patience, faith and 
hope be the watchwords of the day. Let us 
never forget that this life is the season of our 
appointed probation, in which the prize is to be 
wrestled for and the race is to be run. Let us 


not shrink from the necessary conflict, but 
rather seek for strength patiently to maintain it. 
May the faithful be cheered on their way ; may 
the mourners be comforted; may the faint- 


hearted be encouraged; may the weak be 
strengthened ; may the indolent be aroused to a 
holy earnestness, and the sinners in Zion be 
warned to turn untothe Lord whilst yet He may 
be found. And may all be afresh stimulated to 
seek, through unreserved subjection to the love 
of Christ, to realize the fulness of his blessing, 
in a life of faithfulness and devotedness unto 
God. Amen. 
Signed, in and on behalf of the Meeting, 
JoserH THORP, 
Clerk: to the Meeting this year. 


Por Friends’ Review. 
THOMAS STORY. 
(Continued from page 706.) 

Remaining for a season under a cloud, but 
still sensible that the goodness and mercy of the 
Lord were hidden behind the thick veil, he 
declined accompanying his beloved friend Thos. 
Wilson on a visit to Ireland, not being furnished 
with that fulness of love which is given to 
prepare the heart for gospel labor. 

Some weeks after, in a meeting in Kirklinton, 
in Cumberland, the divine countenance of the 
Lord shone again upon him in peace and recon- 
ciliation, and he was enabled to resolve, that if 
the Lord moved anything then, as in times past, 
he would obey. 

Soon after that resolution was firmly settled 
in my mind, these words sprang therein, ‘It is 
a good day unto all those who obey the voice of 
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the Lord ;’ and as they settled in my mind with 


the presence of the Lord remaining, I stood up, 
and uttered them in his fear, with a voice just 
so audible that the meeting generally heard. No 
sooner were the words uttered than my soul was 
increased in joy unspeakable, which was followed 
by a flood of tears; and the meeting in general 
was immediately affected in the same way, as a 
seal of the work of the Lord thus brought forth 
in me; and all were silent under the canopy of 
the divine presence for some time.” 

“ After the meeting was over [ returned to 
my father’s house, restored to a sense of the 
remaining goodness of the Lord, and thence- 
forward, from time to time, appeared with a few 
words in meetings, as the Lord made way, and 
gave matter, strength and utterance; but was 
not forward to visit any other meetjng, till I 
began to be a little shut up there; and then I 
waited upon the Lord to know the drawing of 
his love to some other places, in which | was 
favored through his divine goodness; and yet 
did not make haste, but was kept under a slow, 
gentle and gradual progress.” 

A peculiar temptation now overtook him. 
‘“ For having had a reputation in that country, 
of an understanding at least equal to my educa- 
tion and years, when my acquaintance and others 
heard of my appearance in a public ministry, 
they expected something more from me than 
from some others of whom they had not conceived 
the like opinion. Knowing the way of truth 
with me was not in the wisdom and multiplicity 
of words, but in his own virtue and simplicity, 
and in a few sentences only, I was not willing of 
myself to yield up my own imaginary honor on 
that account, and be exposed as a fool in their 
way of judging.” 

‘This affected me so that 1 became backward 
toappear when such were present, and sometimes 
neglected the proper times of the movings of 
the Lord in this calling, by which I retarded my 
growth therein, and was in danger of greater 
loss. But the Lord is just aud merciful, and 
though he charged it as a failure, yet by degrees 
he helped me forward; though it was a long 
time before I got over it; for it laid sometimes 
as a block in my, way for many years after, 
remaining the unmoved cause of many a heavy 
load ; which none knew or could ease me of, 
but the Lord alone; and if He had not extende 
mercy, 1 had been undone forever.” ' 

Thomas Story now came to the conclusion 
that it was right for him to leave his father’s 
house ; and appealing to his parent that he had 
never been disobedient, or given him any just 
cause to correct him, or differed, ‘‘save now at 
last, by embracing the truth of God as his only 
way to salvation,” and “that in this he had no 
right to command or hinder, for each must 
answer for himself to God,” he informed him 
that he intended to leave his house in a short 
time. This affected his father so nearly, that 














































































































































































































724 FRIENDS’ 
he wept abundantly, and confessed that he had 
ever been a dutiful child, save in that thing only. 
He now offered his son the management of his 
estate and all its income, reserving only a 
reputable subsistence for himself and wife, if 
he would remain. 

Returning him a dutiful acknowledgement to 
this, Thomas Story says, “I told him it was 
now too late—lI was fixed in another resolution, 
under a view of a different nature, and could 
not subject myself to such confinement, if he 
would on such terms give me his whole estate 
forever,” assuring him it was not from any 
discontent or resentment. He proceeds, “I have 
an inducement for my departure, which probably 
could not be rightly apprehended or believed if 
I should declare it; which was no other than 
more perfect liberty to serve the Lord and his 
people, in the way of the calling of God, which 
was gradually increasing upon me; and I was 
now grown a little stronger in the ministry, and 
more experienced in the exercise of the gifts of 
God therein.” 

This may in truth be spoken of as practical 
Christianity, and a striking evidence of the 
controlling, animating and strengthening power 
of the declaration of our blessed Saviour, “Every 
one that hath forsaken houses or brethren or 
sisters or father or mother or lands for my name 
sake, shall receive a hundred fold, and shall 
inherit everlasting life.”’ 

Seeking thus first the kingdom of God, and 
the righteousness thereof, things necessary were 
soon added. Thomas Story went to London, 
and on arriving there sold his horse that he 
might obtain some better clothing; for his 
father had not bestowed anything on him at 
parting. 

His legal education having fitted him for con- 
veyancing and other public writings, Friends in 
London kindly gave notice of his intending to 
follow the business, in some of their monthly 
meetings, and also recommended him to individ- 
uals—William Penn in a particular manner was 
liberal in his recommendation and showed 
himself a warm friend. 

“This succeeded so well,’ T. Story relates, 
“that by the blessing of God, in a short time 
I had more business than J could do by myself, 
so that I often employed assistants. As I was 


rather under than over in my demands for what 


‘business I did, my pay was good and sure, and I 


soon came into a reputable and plentiful way of 


living ; for which I was truly thankful to the 
Lord who had thus provided for me in a way I 


had not foreseen ; but had fully trusted in the 
Lord that I should not want, though without 
any particular prospect how I should be supplied, 
when I left my father’s house to follow the 
Lord and enjoy his divine peace more fully than 


I found I could do there.’’ 


“T kept close to meetings and to business in 
their proper places; the countenance of the 
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Lord was with me, and my business increased 
daily to my satisfaction, so that I had several 
offers of clerks, with competent sums of money 
both from the north, and in London. But 
considering that as tending to too deep an 
engagement in the affairs of life, and a confine- 
ment not consistent with the liberty requisite in 
the ministry, or with my views that way, | 
declined, and did my business with the help of 
such writing clerks as I could employ on any 
emergency without further engagement.” 

In alluding to his exercises in the ministry 
he says, “and that which added to my encourage- 
ment was the fatherly care and behavior of the 
ministers in general, but especially of that great 
minister of the Gospel and faithful servant of 
Christ, William Penn ; who abounded in wisdom, 
discretion, prudence, love and tenderness of 
affection, with all sincerity, above most in his 
generation ; and indeed I never knew his equal : 
nor were Friends in general wanting to me in 
an open and tender friendship.” 

Visiting Scotland a second time, he again 
encountered on the ferry boat at Leith a priest, 
who endeavoured to disappoint him of his 
passage, being emboldened by the presence of a 
young gentleman who seemed to be his patron. 
But Thomas Story firmly maintaining his right 
to a passage, required the boatman to take in 
his horse, and stepped on board the vessel. The 
spirit of the priest fell, and the gentleman did 
not interfere, when they saw his resolution. 
Being retarded by a calm, a conference ensued, 
in which the priest was so far convinced by the 
firm yet mild reasoning of Thomas Story respect- 
ing his enmity against him without a cause, 
that he confessed his fault and desired it might 
be passed by, which was freely granted. 

The young gentleman also carried himself 
pleasantly, and addressing himself to the passen- 
gers, said concerning Friends, “‘They are a 
people who give no honor to any, nor seck any, 
and yetare honored of all; being admitted into 
the company and friendship of men of all stations 
and degrees without offence, because they make 
their plain behavior an incident of their religion 
and badge of their profession ; and their princi- 
ples leading them to peace with all sorts, and 
against wars and fightings, whilst other professors 
destroy one another, and thereby lessen their 
numbers, this people are still increasing.” 

[lo be continued.] 





OCTOGENARIAN ACTIVITY. 


Prof. Schlosser, of Hiedelberg, the veteran 
historian, is on the eve of completing his “ Welt- 
geschickte fur das deutsche Volk,” a work 
which he began in 1844, at the advanced age 
of sixty-eight, and which he now brings to its 
close as an octogenarian. The hitherto published 
volumes have found a wide circulation, and 
there is no doubt but that the work, when fiv- 
ished, will become as popular as the autbor’s 
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other works—his “History of Antiquity,” and , all know, the not uncommon expedient among 
his “History of the Nineteenth Century.” | devout persons—men deeply impressed with the 
Alexander von Humboldt, too, is busy with the | thought of an eternal world and the necessity of 
completion of ‘‘Cosmos.” What freshness of | preparing for it, but distracted by the effort to 
mind, and what noble activity for men who are | attend to the duties of religion amidst the busi- 
past eighty! If we also mention Prof. Arndt, | ness and temptations of secular life—to fly the 
of Bonn, and Baron Hammer Purgstall, of Vi- | world altogether, and, abandoning society and 
enna, both of them likewise octogenarians, full | all social claims, to betake themselves to some 
of mental vigor and productiveness, we may | hermit solitude, some quiet and cloistered re- 
well say that Germany has reason to be proud | treat, where, as they fondly deemed, “ the world 
of its Nestors of Science. \forgetting, by the world forgot,” their work 
would become worship, and life be uninter- 
| ruptedly devoted to the cultivation of religion 


RELIGION IN COMMON LIFE. 
By Joun Cairp, M. A. 


“ Not slothful in business: fervent in spirit, serving 
the Lord.””—Romans, xii. 11. 


To combine business with religion, to keep up 
a spirit of serious piety amidst the stir and dis- 
traction of a busy and active life,—this is one of 
the most difficult parts of a Christian’s trial in 
this world. It is comparatively easy to be reli- 
gious in the church—to collect our thoughts and 
compose our feelings, and enter, with an appear- 
ance of propriety and decorum, into the offices 
of religious worship, amidst the quietude of the 
Sabbath, and within the still precincts of the 
house of prayer. But to be religious in the 
world—to be pious and holy and earnest-minded 


in the soul. In our own day, the more common 
device, where religion and the world conflict, is 
not that of the superstitious recluse, but one 
|even much less safe and venial. Keen for this 
| world, yet not willing to lose all hold on the 
| next—eager for the advantages of time, yet not 
| prepared to abandon all religion and stand by 
| the consequences, there is a very numerous class 
who attempt to compromise the matter—to treat 
religion and the world like two creditors whose 
claims cannot both be liquidated —by compound- 
ing with each for a share—though in this case 
a most disproportionate share—of their time and 
thought. “Everything in its own place!” is 
the tacit reflection of such men. “ Prayers, 


| sermons, holy reading’’—they will scarcely ven- 


in the counting-room, the manufactory, the | ture to add “ God”—“ are for Sundays; but 


market-place, the field, the farm—to carry out 
our good and solemn thoughts and feelings into 
the throng and thoroughfare of daily life,—this 
is the great difficulty of our Christian calling. 
No man not lost to all moral influence can help 
feeling his worldly passions calmed, and some 
measure of seriousness stealing over his mind, 
when engaged in the performance of the more 
awful and sacred rites of religion ; but the atmos- 
phere of the domestic circle, the exchange, the 
street, the city’s throng, amidst coarse work and 
eankering cares and toils, is a very different 
atmosphere from that of a communion-table. 
Passing from the one to the other has often 
seemed as the sudden transition from a tropical 
to a polar climate—from balmy warmth and sun- 
shine to murky mist and freezing cold. And it 
appears sometimes as difficult to maintain the 
strength and steadfastness of religious principle 
and feeling when we go forth from the church 
into the world, as it would be to preserve an 
exotic alive in the open air in winter, or to keep 
the lamp that burns steadily within doors from 
being blown out if you take it abroad unsheltered 
from the wind. 

So great, so all but insuperable, has this diffi- 
culty ever appeared to men, that itis but few 
who set themselves honestly and resolutely to 
the effort to overcome it. The great majority, 
by various shifts or expedients, evade the hard 
task of being good and holy, at once in the church 
and in the world. 

Tn ancient times, for instance, it was, as we 


| week-days are for the sober business, the real, 


practical affairs of life. Enough if we give the 
Sunday to our religious duties; we cannot be 
always praying and reading the Bible. Well 
enough for clergymen and good persons who have 
nothing else to do, to attend to religion through 
the week ; but for us, we have other and more 
practical matters to mind.” And so the result 
is, that religion is made altogether a Sunday 
thing—a robe too fine for common wear, but 
taken out solemnly on state occasions, and 
solemnly put past when the state occasion is 
over. Like an idler in a crowded thoroughfare, 
religion is jostled aside in the daily throng of 
life, as if it had no business there. Like a need- 
ful yet disagreeable medicine, men will be con- 
tent to take it now and then, for their soul’s 
health, but they cannot, and will not, make it 
their daily fare— the substantial and staple nutri- 
ment of their life and being. 

Now, you will observe that the idea of reli- 
gion which is set forth in the text, as elsewhere 
in Scripture, is quite different from any of these 
notions. The text speaks as if the most diligent 
attention to our worldly business were not by 
any means incompatible with spirituality of mind 
and serious devotion to the service of God. It 
seems to imply that religion is not so much a 
duty, as a something that has to do with ald 
duties—not a tax to be paid periodically and got 
rid of at other times, but a ceaseless, all-per- 
vading, inexhaustible tribute to Him who is not 
only the object of religious worship, but the end 
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of our very life and being. It suggests to us 
the idea that piety is not for Sundays only, but 
for all days ; that spirituality of mind is not ap- 
propriate to one set of actions and an imperti- 
nence and intrusion with reference to others, but, 
like thé act of breathing, like the circulation of 
the blood, like the silent growth of the stature, 
a process that may be going on simultaneously 
with all our actions—when we are busiest as 
when we are idlest ; in the church, in the world ; 
in solitude, in society ; in our grief, and in our 
gladness; in our toil and in our rest; sleeping, 

waking ; by day, by night—amidst all the en- 
gagements and exigencies of life. For you per- 
ceive, that in one breath —as duties not only not 
incompatible, but necessarily and inseparably 
blended with each other—the text exhorts us 


to be at once “not slothful in business,” and 
“fervent in spirit, serving the Lord.” I shall 


now attempt to prove and illustrate the idea thus 
suggested to us—the compatibility of Religion 
with the business of Common Life. 

We have, then, Scripture authority for assert- 
ing that it is not impossible to live a life of fer- 
vent piety amidst the most engrossing pursuits 
and engagements of the world. We are to make 
good this conception of life,—that the hardest- 
wrought man of trade, or commerce, or handi- 
craft, who spends his days “’midst dusky lane 
or wrangling mart,’ may yet be the most holy 
and spiritually- minded. We need not quit the 
world and abandon its busy pursuits in order to 
live near to God ;— 

“We need not bid, for cloister'd cell, 
Our neighbor and our work farewell : 
The trivial round, the common task, 
May furnish all we ought to ask,— 
Room to deny ourselves, a road 

To bring us, daily, nearer God.” 

It is true indeed that, if in no other way could 
we prepare for an eternal world than by retiring 
from the business and cares of this world, so 
momentous are the interests involved in religion, 
that no wise man should hesitate to submit to 
the sacrifice. Life here is but aspan. Life 
hereafter is for ever. A lifetime of solitude, 
hardship, penury, were all too slight a price to 
pay, if need be, for an eternity of bliss : and the 
results of our most incessant toil and application 
to the world’s business, could they secure for us 
the highest prizes of earthly ambition, would be 
purchased at a tremendous cost, if they stole 
away from us the only time in which we could 
prepare to meet our God,—if they left us at last 
rich, gay, honored, possessed of everything the 
world holds dear, but to face an Eternity un- 
done. If, therefore, in no way could you com- 
bine business and religion, it would indeed be, 
not fanaticism, but most sober wisdom and pru- 
dence, to let ‘the world’s business come to a 
stand. It would be the duty of the mechanic, 
the man of business, the statesman, the scholar 
—men of every secular calling—without a mo- 





ment’s delay to leave vacant and silent the 
familiar scenes of their toils—to turn life into a 
perpetual Sabbath, and betake themselves, one 
and all, to an existence of ceaseless prayer, and 
unbroken contemplation, and devout care of the 
soul. 

But the very impossibility of such a sacrifice 
preves that no such sacrifice is demanded. He 
who rules the world is no arbitrary tyrant pre- 
scribing impracticable labors. In the material 
world there are no conflicting laws; and no 
more, we may rest assured, are there established, 
in the moral world, any two laws, one or other 
of which must needs be disobeyed. Now one 
thing is certain, that there 7s in the moral world 
alaw of labor. Secular work, in all cases a 
duty, is, in most cases, a necessity. God might 
have made us independent of work. He might 
have nourished us like “the fowls of the air 
and the lilies of the field,” which “toil not, 
neither do they spin.” He might have rained 
down our daily food, like the manna of old, 
from heaven, or caused nature to yield it in un- 
solicited profusion to all, and so set us free to 
a life of devotion. But, forasmuch as He has 
not done so—forasmuch as He has so constituted 
us that without work we cannot eat, that if men 
ceased for a single day to labor, the machinery 
of life would come to a stand, an arrest be laid 
on science, civilization, social progress, on every- 
thing that is conducive to the welfare of man in 
the present life.—we may safely conclude that 
religion, which is also good for man, which is 
indeed the supreme good of man, is not incon- 
sistent with hard work. It must undoubtedly 
be the design of our gracious God that all this 
toil for the supply of our physical necessities— 
this incessant occupation amid the things that 
perish, shall be no obstruction, but rather a help, 
to our spiritual life. The weight of a clock 
seems a heavy drag on the delicate movements 
of its machinery ; ‘but so far from arresting or 
impeding those movements, it is indispensable 
to their steadiness, balance, accuracy; there 
must be some analogous action of what seems 
the clog and drag-weight of worldly work on the 
finer movements of man’s spiritual being. The 
planets in the heavens have a two-fold motion, 
in their orbits and on their axes,-—the one mo- 
tion not interfering, but carried on simultane- 
ously, and in perfect harmony, with the other: 
so must it be that man’s twofold activities— 
round the heavenly and the earthly centre, dis- 
turb not, nor jar with, each other. He who 
diligently discharges the duties of the earthly, 
may not less sedulously—nay at the same mo- 
ment—fulfil those of the heavenly, sphere ; at 
once “ diligent in business,” and “fervent in 
spirit, serving the Lord.” 

And that this ,is so—that this blending of 
religion with the work of common life is not 
impossible, you will readily perceive, if you con- 
sider for a moment what, according to the right 
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and proper notion of it, Religion is. What do 
we mean by “ Religion ?” 

Religion may be viewed in two aspects. It 
is a Science , and it is an Art; in other words, 
a system of doctrines to be believed, and a sys- 
tem of duties to be done. View it in either 
light, and the point we are insisting on may, 
without difficulty, be made good. View it as a 
Science—as truth to be understood and believed. 
If religious truth were, like many kinds of secu- 
lar truth, hard, intricate, abstruse, demanding 
for its study, not only the highest order of in- 
tellect, but all the resources of education, books, 
learned leisure, then indeed to most men, the 
blending of religion with the necessary avoca- 
tions of life would be an impossibility. In that 
case it would be sufficient excuse for irreligion 
to plead, “‘ My lot in life is inevitably one of in- 
cessant care and toil, of busy, anxious thought 
and wearing work. Inextricably involved, every 
day and hour, as I am, in the world’s business, 
how is it possible for me to devote myself to 
this high and abstract science?” If religion 
were thus, like the higher mathematics or 
metaphysics, a science based on the most recon- 
dite and elaborate reasonings, capable of being 
mastered only by the acutest minds, after years 
of study and laborious investigation, then might 
it well be urged by many an unlettered man of 
toil, “ I am no scholar—I have no head to com- 
prehend these hard dogmas and doctrines. 
Learning and religion are, no doubt, fine things, 
but they are not for humble and hard-wrought 
folk like me!”’ In this case, indeed, the Gospel 
would be no Gospel at all,—no good news of 
heavenly love and mercy to the whole sin-ruined 
race of man, but only a Gospel for scholars—a 
religion, like the ancient philosophies, for a 
scanty minority, clever enough to grasp its prin- 
ciples, and set free from active business to de- 
vote themselves to the development and dis- 
cussion of its doctrines. 

But the Gospel is no such system of high and 
abstract truth. The salvation it offers is not the 
prize of a lofty intellect, but of a lowly heart. 
The mirror in which its grand truths are re- 
flected is not a mind of calm and philosophic 
abstraction, but a heart of earnest purity. Its 
light shines best and fullest, not on a life un- 
disturbed by business, but on a soul unstained 
by sin. The religion of Christ, whilst it affords 
scope for the loftiest intellect in the contempla- 
tion and development of its glorious truths, is 
yet, in the exquisite simplicity of its essential 
facts and principles, patent to the simplest mind. 
Rude, untutored, toil-wofn you may be, but if 
you have wit enough to guide you in the com- 
monest round of daily toil, you have wit enough 
to learn the way to be saved. The truth as it 
is in Jesus, whilst, in one view of it, so pro- 
found that the highest archangel’s intellect may 
be lost in the contemplation of its mysterious 
depths, is yet, in another, so simple that the 
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lisping babe at a mother’s knee may learn its 
meaning. 
[To be continued.) 
FREEDOM FROM DANGER IN DESCENDING 
WELLS. 

Quite a number have lost their lives from gas 
by descending into wells, for the purpose of 
cleaning them out. ‘The cause of death in such 
cases is carbonic acid gas. It prevents respira- 
tion; it extinguishes flame, and is generally 
found at the bottom of wells, it being of greater 
specific gravity than atmospheric air. Itis gen- 
erated by vegetable decomposition, and also by 
combustion, and commonly finds its way into 
wells from seams in the strata of earth, from ad- 
jacent places where chemical action is going on. 
Any well may be descended with perfect safety 
by the use of quick or fresh burned lime, re- 
cently slacked, or without being slacked. When 
there is carbonic acid gas in a well it can be ea- 
sily known by letting down a lamp or candle by 
a cord. If the light burns freely, it is a sign 
that no such gas is there, and the well may be 
entered with safety; but if the candle burns 
dimly, or is extinguished, it is a sign of danger. 
To remove this gas so as to render it innoxious 
to the person entering the well, all that has 
to be done is simply to throw down some pieces 
of fresh burned lime into the water, and agi- 
tate it with the bucket on the rope, or with 
a pole. Another plan is to slack the lime in 
asmall heap, mix it with water in a tub, and 
throw down three or four pailsfull into the 
well. Or, if it is desired to enter the well and 
not disturb the water in it, take about halfa 
pailful of slacked lime, mix it quickly with 
cold water in a small tub, and lower it down 
into the well by cords attached to its lugs, so 
as to rest on the surface of the water. The 
contents of this tub must be stirred up for ten 
minutes with a pole in the well, and then left 
suspended for an hour. When drawn up, any 
person may descend the well with safety. The 
philosophy of this is, that moist lime has a great 
affinity for carbonic acid gas, and it therefore 
absorbs it rapidly. If we take some fresh 
slacked lime, and stir it up in a vessel contain- 
ing cold water, and allow it to remain so for 
five or six hours, a hard scale, like that of thin 
ice, will be found on the top of the water. This 
scale is carbonate of lime, formed by the ab- 
sorption of carbonic acid gas from the atmo- 
sphere (a very small quantity of carbonic acid 
is mixed with all the air we breathe) and the scale 
is a thin pellicle of stone marble. The lime of 
good mortar becomes hard by returning to its 
former condition of limestone, by the absorp- 
tion of carbonic acid from the atmosphere; 
and the formation of a thin scale of carbonate 
of lime on a lime vat affords evidence of the 
manner in which some of the sedimentary rocks 
were formed. No person need be afraid of de- 
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scending into a well ifhe pursues the directions 
given. By letting down a candle into the well, 
after the lime has been allowed to play its part, 
its light will indicate when it is safe to descénd. 
For the safety of life, we hope this information 
will be circulated far and near.— Scientific Amer. 
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PHILADELPHIA, SEVENTH MONTH 26, 1856. 


Lonpon GeneRAL EpistLe.—A copy of the 
General Epistle issued by the late Yearly Meet- 
ing in London having come to hand, we present 
it to our readers the present week in accordance 
with former practice. It is always an instruc- 
tive document, worthy of serious perusal and 
consideration. 


REPORT OF 
have mucb satisfaction in publishing the Report 
of the Managers of this important institution. 
The subject of training young men for Teachers 
amongst Friends on this continent, has received 
the earnest and anxious attention of the Man- 
agers, and they have to regret the insufficiency 
of the means now at their disposal, applicable to 
the purpose. The importance of increasing the 
Scholarship Fund is therefore referred to, and 
especially commended to Friends who are about 
to dispose of their estates by will. 





Marriep,—On the 16th ult., at Pleasant Hill 
Meeting, Wabash Co., [nd., Tuatcner S. Joun- 
son to Mary, daughter of Dean and Esther King. 
, At Friends’ Meeting, Vassalboro, Maine, 


on the 18th ult., Josnva Coss, of Limeric, to 
Puese C. Hossey, of Winslow. 





Diep, in Chester Co., Penna., on the 2d of 4th 
month, Lypia, wife of Wm. Coale, aged 66 years, 
an esteemed member of Sadsbury Monthly Meet- 
ing. 

We believe it may be said of this dear friend 
that, having been concerned to work while it was 
day, and that her sins might go beforehand to 
judgment, she has been permitted peacefully to 


pass away, we trust to an inheritance that is incor- 
ruptible. 


, In Winslow, Kennebec County, Maine, on 
the 11th of 6th month last, Samvet B. Nicuots, 
son of Stephen and Hannah Nichols, in the 24th 
year of his age, a member of Vassalboro’ Monthly 
Meeting. He was from his youth of an innocent, 
unassuming disposition, aol much esteemed by 
his friends and acquaintances. During the pro- 
gress of his disease, he passed through some sea- 
sons of mental conflict, but was preserved in much 
patience and in achildlike state of mind. On the 
day of his death, his mother remarked that it was 
painful to see him sufferso much. He replied 
that there was “balm in Gilead.” And we be- 
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lieve that he realized what he said, that through 
the great Physician of value his spiritual maladies 
had been healed, and the immortal part prepared 
fora glorified inheritance in that kingdom where 
sorrow can never come. 


WEST TOWN BOARDING SCHOOL. 

The Commitee who have charge of the Board- 
ing School at West Town, in accordance with au- 
thority given them by the late Yearly Meeting, 
have concluded to raise the price of board and 
tuition for each pupil, from forty dollars to forty- 
five dollars per session, to commence with the 
winter session. 

Those Friends within the limits of Philadelphia 
Yearly Meeting, who intend sending their chil- 
dren to the School the next session, will please 
enter them before the Ist of the Ninth month. 
Applications for admission are to be made to 
Joseph Snowdon, Superintendent, at the School, or 
Joseph Scattergood, Treasurer, No. 84 Arch street, 
Vhilada. 

Philada., Sixth mo. 10, 1856. 


OEFICERS AND MANAGERS OF HAVERFORD 
COLLEGE, 


Elected Fifth month 12, 1856. 
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REPORT OF THE MANAGERS OF HAVERFORD 
COLLEGE—1856, 


The Managers are enabled to report favora- 
bly of the College, both as regards the success- 
ful prosecution of their studies by a very large 
proportion of the students, and their correct 
and manly deportment. The average number 
for the year was 67, and for the past Winter 
Term, 72; this latter number was somewhat 
more than can with convenience be accommo- 
dated, and unless it should be deemed desirable 
to increase the lodging rooms, the students 
should not exceed 70. The average age of the 
students has been greater than was for some 
time the case. The proportion of members of 
our religious Society was quite large, and most 
of those not in actual membership, were nearly 
connected with Friends. 

The Academical Department has been found 
to be a useful addition to our arrangements, 
and while relieving the collegiate classes from 
serious impediments, it has not, as was feared, 
increased the number of pupils too young to be 
benefited by our discipline. In all the depart- 
ments the instruction and the government 
of the Institution, have been conducted with 
as much efficiency as in any former period, and 
the Managers rejoice to add, that there has pre- 
vailed among the students generally a just ap- 
preciation of the advantages which they enjoy, 
and of the corresponding obligation to maintain 
in its integrity the discipline of the College. 
The intimate and very kind intercourse between 
the officers and the students, has contributed 
largely to promote those literary and scientific 
tastes, which are not always the results even of 
the successful prosecution of prescribed studies, 
but are greatly fostered by the direction given 
to the student’s reading, and the influences in- 
directly exerted in familiar conversation. The 
disposition to use their acquired powers in the 
maturing of original essays upon various literary 
subjects, or in the investigation of suggested 
topics, is often a more certain measure of a 
teacher’s influence, than the recitations in the 
class room ; in this respect there has been du- 
ring the year a decided improvement. 


The usual course of Scriptural instruction, 
including the daily reading in the family, to- 
gether with the frequent reading of the lives of 
pious members of our own and other religious 
societies, has been pursued ; it would, however, 
have been satisfactory to the Managers, to be 
able to report greater progress on this most im- 
portant and interesting subject. It is not 
doubted that a sincere desire prevails at the 
College, to promote an attachment to the prin- 
ciples of Christianity, as held by our religious 
Society, and the whole tendency of our training | 
is in that direction. Yet it could be wished, | 
that more direct efforts had been found prac- 
ticable to promote an intimate knowledge of 
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those great truths, and to prepare the students, 
so far as any training can do so, to encounter 
the trials to which their religious principles may 
be exposed in the ordinary intercourse of life. 
Some additional arrangements with this view 
are in progress, and the Managers very much 
desire, that nothing which can be rightly done 
to promote this important end should be omitted. 

The number of students pursuing the course 
of study with the intention of becoming teachers, 
was larger than heretofore. It is gratifying to 
the Board again to bear testimony to the health- 
ful influence which they are generally found to 
exert, and to the promise of much usefulness 
from their future labors. The want of well 
trained teachers is increasingly felt amongst 
Friends on this continent, as the need of more 
active efforts to improve the character of our 
schools is recognized ; in supplying this want 
our College has been very useful. But the 
means at the disposal of the Board do not ad- 
mit of extending the benefits of gratuitous in- 
struction to more than a very small proportion 
of estimable young men, who would gladly avail 
themselves of such a provision. Every year 
confirms the advantages which have resulted to 
our society schools from the training of young 
men at Haverford, and were it in our power 
largely to increase the number of such students, 
their influence would be felt throughout the 
different Yearly Meetings ; as an illustration of 
this remark, it may be stated that a graduate of 
our institution, is now occupying an important 
position in a Friends’ school, in which at least 
twenty young men are preparing for teaching. 

The benefits of the scholarship fund are not 
confined to any section of the country, although 
a very large proportion of students so admitted 
have come from the farther Eastern or Western 
States, the wants of those communities being 
the most pressing. The importance of increasing 
this fund is again referred to, and is especially 
commended to Friends about disposing of their 
estates by will. The Association is a perpetual 
corporation, chartered by an act of the Legisla- 
ture ; and as the funds entrusted to it are care- 
fully appropriately to the specific objects de- 
signated by the donors, it is respectfully sug- 
gested, that no more useful or permanent appro- 
priation can be made, than for the diffusion of 
sound instruction, by means of teachers care- 
fully educated at our schools. 

The disadvantages resulting from the unequal 
preparation of students who enter at Haverford, 
have often been alluded to; our experience during 
the past year has confirmed that of those which 
preceded it. The difficulty of classification, 
which is the necessary result, is one of the 
greatest obstacles to our success. It would 
greatly promote the education of their sons, if 
parents who design to send them to us, would 
begin at an early period to initiate them in the 
preparatory studies of our course; nor in most 
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respects could a better course of study be laid 
down for our primary schools, than that which 
when fully carried out, would enable the pupil 
to enter one of our collegiate classes. In con- 
nection with this subject, the Managers have 
frequently to regret, that there is not a more 
free interchange of sentiment between Friends 
from different parts of our widely extended 
country, who take a personal interest in the sub- 
ject of Education. The comparison of the 
methods of imparting knowledge, the discussion 
of the relative value of the different subjects of 
study, the securing of a regular progression from 
Primary instruction, to the most enlarged course 
of literary and scientific training, are objects of 
great interest, which might be promoted by a 
free interchange of sentiment, either in writing, 
or perhaps more efficiently by meetings of 
Friends, to be held at stated periods and at several 
points, which might be designated ; although 
not directly connected with the proceedings of 
this Board, the subject has so important a bear- 
ing upon the well being of our schools, that the 
suggestion may not be deemed wholly irrelevant. 

The wish has frequently been expressed by 
our students, and more especially by those who 
are preparing for Teaching as a profession, that 
the Degrees ordinarily granted by Colleges, to 
those who have successfully completed the pre- 
scribed course, might be within their reach. In- 
asmuch as our course of study fully warranted 
it, as there seemed to be no principle involved 
in adhering to the present form of a Diploma, 
and as that instrument did not convey to those 
who were not acquainted with the character of 
our Institution, any means by which they could 
estimate its value, there seemed to be just 
grounds for substituting such degrees as were 
universally understood to be attainable only by 
those who had completed a full Collegiate course. 
The Managers the more readily acquiesced in 
this view, from an impression, that a larger 
number of Students might be thus induced to 
graduate, and from a full conviction founded 
upon experience of the great comparative value 
of the two latter years of study at Haverford. 

An application was therefore made to the 
Legislature of Pennsylvania, and a law was 
passed authorizing the assumption of the name 
of a College, and the granting of such degrees 
as are usually granted in similar Institutions. 

It was also deemed advisable to obtain per- 
mission to hold property, yielding a larger in- 
come than was allowed by our Charter, in the 
belief that additions would from time to time be 
made to our endowment, as the importance and 
value of the Institution became more generally 
appreciated. The law will be herewith sub- 
mitted for the action of the Association. 

The Treasurer's Report, duly attested by a 
Committee, will also be laid before the Associa- 
tion. The financial results of the year are less 
favorable than were expected ; unusual outlays 


for furniture, &c., became necessary to provide 
for the accommodation of a larger number of 
Students than heretofore. A new Heating Ap- 
paratus of larger dimensions was also required. 
Considerable and valuable additions to the 
Philosophical Apparatus were needed, in con- 
sequence of the decay or inadequacy of Instru- 
ments which had been long in use; and a por- 
tion of the expenditures was for improvements 
made before the commencement of our financial 
year, for which bills had not been presented at 
the last settlement. 

It will be seen that the income of the Fund 
has to a larger extent than usual, been appro- 
priated to gratuitous education. The applica- 
tions for the benefit of the Fund have been so 
numerous, that the Managers were induced to 
go to the utmost extent of their means in ad- 
mitting Students. The result is, an apparent 
deficiency in the receipt from all sources to meet 
the expenditures. It should be stated, however, 
that certain dividends received in Scrips, which 
Mave not been converted into money, would, if 
sold, more than meet this deficiency, so that 
there has been no actual increase of the debt of 
the Association. It is nevertheless the desire 
of the Board, that the experience of the past 
year, should prompt to a careful economy in the 
management of the Institution. 

The Expenditures for the year have been, 
$19,676.53. The Receipts are $18,035.09. 
Leaving a deficiency of $1,641 44. The net in- 
come of the Fund has been, $3241 51. The net 
income of T. P. Cepe fund, $180 00. Total, 
$3,421 51. Payment for Gratuitous Instruc- 
tion, $2,500 00. Leaving a balance applicable 
towards the above deficiency, of $921 51. And 
making the cash deficiency, $719 93. 

Signed by direction of the Board, 
CHarLes YARNALL, Secretary. 


EXTRACTS FROM THE MINUTES OF NEW 
LAND YEARLY MEETING. 
Concluded from page 712. 

Fourth day morning, the 18th.—The records 
of the Meeting for Sufferings for the past year 
were laid before us and read, and the proceed- 
ings of that meeting in relation to the various 
important concerns that have claimed its atten- 
tion, were approved by this meeting, and the 
Friends now under appointment (with the ex- 
ception of our friend Charles Atherton, removed 
from within the limits of this Yearly Meeting) 
are continued to constitute a Meeting for Suf- 
ferings for another year, to act, as heretofore, 
on behalf of this meeting, according to the or- 
ganization and appointment of that meeting. 

The Meeting for Sufferings is requested to 
cause an edition of our Book of Discipline to be 
printed, containing the regulations which, from 
time to time, have been adopted by this meet- 
ing, (with such revision of the language, not 
affecting the meaning, as it may deem proper,) 
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and copies furnished to the various subordinate 
meetings. 


Afternoon.—The Committee on the concern 
of this meeting for the Indians located west of 
the Mississippi, made the subjoined report, 
which is interesting and acceptable to us; and 
although way has not opened for much active 
service in the concern during the past year, the 
Committee, (with the exception of our friend, 


Charles Atherton, removed from our limits,) is | 


continued under appointment, and requested to 
act on our behalf, as way may open for it, and 
report to this meeting next year, viz. : 


“To the Yearly Meeting. 

The Committee upon the concern of the 
Yearly Meeting for the Indians west of the 
Mississippi River, 

Report,—That during the past year, the Com- 
mittee have been able to bestow little or no 
active service ; yet they have not been unmind- 
ful of their appointment; but have sought in- 
formation on the subject, and endeavored to as- 
certain if there was any way open for Friends 
to exert themselves for this much injured race, 
with any prospect of usefulness. 

With respect to many of the more uncivilized 
tribes lying far west upon our continent, it is to 
be feared that they are being treated by the 
whites, who are now pressing eagerly over their 
lands, as the Indians were treated by some of 
the early emigrants on the eastern shores of the 
country, and that the same scenes of war and 
bloodshed are resulting, in which, as heretofore, 
the poor Indian is overborne and despoiled of 
his inheritance. 

On the western border of our present orga- 
nized States, are situated various remnants of 
tribes, who originally occupied the lands upon 


the Atlantic coast ; these, in pursuance of the | 


policy of our Government, have been removed 
to their present location under a pledge that 
the lands to which they were removed should 
be secured to them and their children “so long 
as the grass grows and the water runs.” But 
this pledge is likely to fail. The land is wanted 
for the white man, and the Indian must give 
way. How sad and ‘humiliating to contemplate 
these scattered remnants of a once powerful race 
of people, in undisputed possession of this broad 
land, now reduced to the comparatively small 
pittance of their former possessions, and even 
this, coveted by the still grasping hand of our 
more powerful race. 

Surely a debt of no small magnitude is due 
from us to them. In what way can it be dis- 
charged, is a question which cannot but be in- 
teresting to every Christian mind among us. 

The policy of our Government seems now to 
be, to obtain from the Indians cessions of the 
lands which were pledged to them on their re- 
moval to the west of the Mississippi, leaving to 
them reservations of comparatively small extent, 
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with a view of locating them upon farms, and 
eventually conveying to them individually, titles 
to the farms upon which they may be thus lo- 
cated ; thus breaking up the system of owner- 
ship by tribes, their immemorial system, and 
introducing the custom of ownership similar to 
that of our people; and the hope is, that the 

Indian may be induced to abandon the customs 
of his ancestors, and adopt those of the white 
man, and eventually be so merged in the mass 
of our population as to become our fellow citi- 
| zens. Under all the circumstances of their case, 
| perhaps this may be the only alternative left, 
| and the one most likely to save them from utter 
| extinguishment. 

| But surely it becomes the philanthropy and 

| the Christianity of our country to see to it, that, 

|in this attempted plan of converting the Indian 
| of the forest to the citizen of a civilized govern- 
ment, all the influences of the religion we pro- 
fess, and all the advantages of the education 
| with which we are favored, which are adapted 
| to his case, should be extended to him. 
The religious community can doubtless exert 

a useful influence on the Government in se- 

curing or forwarding these ends. And it is to 

be hoped that Friends, wherever situated in 
our land, will not fail of their duty in this re- 
spect. 

The following extract from the report of the 

Commissioner of Indian Affairs, laid before the 
present session of Congress, will serve to illus- 

trate the plans now in operation, for the location 

of the Indians. The Commissioner remarks, 

“achange for the better seems to be taking 

place in the condition and prospects of the In- 

dians of Minnesota. The Chippewas of the 

Mississippi appear to understand and appreciate 

| the policy and objects of the treaty, made with 

them in February last, by which the different 
bands are to be concentrated on small reserva- 

tions, in suitable localities ; the lands to be di- 

vided among them in severalty ; and where they 

are required to devote themselves to industrial 
pursuits. Their hereditary chief, Hole in the 

Day, who headed the delegation to this city, 

(Washington,) with whom the treaty was made, 

has set them a most excellent and commendable 

example, having on his return home, gone 
earnestly to work, and practically demonstrated 
to his people the advantages of personal exer- 
tion and industry. He raised not only an abun- 
dant supply of grain and vegetables for his own 
family, but had a considerable surplus to dispose 
of, at the annuity payment, to those who had 
been less provident. The assembled tribe there 
saw and understood, in the case of one of their 
own people, a leading and influential man among 

them, some of the advantages and benefits of a 

settled and industrious course of life. One of 

the most marked evidences of the commence- 
ment of a spirit of improvement among these 
people, is seen in a growing disposition to dis- 


| 
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pense with the peculiar dress of the Indian, and 
adopt that of civilized life. 


“A new treaty with the Winnebagoes, em- 
bracing the same policy, was also made in Feb- 
ruary last, by which they were assigned a new 


and more suitable home on the Blue Earth river, | 


south of the Minnesota, with which they were 
well pleased, and where nearly the whole of 
them have quietly and contentedly settled down. 
They have been more temperate and orderly 
than heretofore, and have manifested an encou- 
raging disposition to give up their unsettled 
habits, and devote themselves to the cultivation 
of the soil.” 


It has been the concern of Friends to advise 
and encourage the Indians to give up the chase, 
and to depend upon the cultivation of the soil 
for the supply of their wants, and in this re- 
spect, the policy of the Government is favorable 
to the views of Friends. 

The address to the Indians prepared by the 
Committee and laid before the last Yearly Meet- 
ing, has been, in accordance with its direction, 
carefully revised, and the names of the Clerk 
of the Yearly Meeting and of the Committee 
affixed to it, and in this form it accompanies 
this report ; but way has not opened for its pre- 
sentation to the Indians. The territory of Kan- 
sas, where many of the Indians reside, who were 
more particularly in the minds of the Commit- 
tee in reference to the address, has been and 
remains in a very disturbed state, in consequence 
of the violent agitation there of another question 
of great moment to the welfare and reputation 
of our common country—the question of the ex- 
tension of the unrighteous system of slavery into 
new lands where hitherto it has nct existed. 
Independently of the effect of such an extension 
upon the best interests of the Indian tribes, it 
is a cause of great anxiety and grief to us, and 
must be so to every rightly disposed mind, that 
a system fraught with so much of evil, should 
be suffered to be extended into that fair land. 

We desire that Friends may be preserved 
from all undue excitement on these momentous 
questions ; and that with a single eye to the 
only sure and safe Leader and Guide of his 
people, they may be found filling up fully their 
portion of Christian duty in all their movements 
in relation to them. 

For the Committee, 
Samuet TAYLor, JR. 

Newport, 6th mo. 17th, 1856.” 


The Committee on the concern of this meet- 
ing for the Penobscot and Passamaquaddy tribes 
of Indians, presented the following report, which, 
with the verbal communications of the Commit- 
tee, was very acceptable and encouraging. The 
proposition contained in the report was approved, 
and our committee is continued, and requested 














Passamaquaddies during the past year. 
satisfactory information has been received from 
one of their number, relative to their improve- 
ment. 
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,government, which may tend to benefit these 
objects of our concern, viz. : 


“ To the Yearly Meeting now sitting : 
The Committee on the concern of the Yearly 


Meeting in reference to the Penobscot and Pas- 
samaquaddy Indians, report, that the former 
tribe have latterly been visited by two of our 
number, from whom we learn that they are still 
making gradual improvement in agriculture and 
civilization. 
ful operation amongst them during a portion of 
the past year, supported by the government of 
Maine. 
tended the public schools of their white neigh- 
bors. 
been enabled to avail themselves of an element- 
ary education, in which, it is said, they have 
made a more rapid progress than other scholars 
circumstanced similarly. 


Two schools have been in success- 


Several of their children have also at- 


About 100 of the children have thus 


Way has not opened to do much in aid of the 
But 


The contemplated school amongst them has 


not progressed so far as to require aid from the 
committee, therefore we have not drawn on the 
treasurer for the $50 appropriated for that pur- 
pose last year ; we propose that it be, however, 
continued subject to their draft. 


Signed, on behalf of the Committee, 
STEPHEN JONES, 
JoHN MEADER, 
ELI JONES. 
Newport, R. 1., 6th mo. 18, 1856.” 


In the epistle from Indiana, received at this 


time, a proposition is made for the establish- 
ment of a Yearly Meeting within their limits, 
consisting of five of their Quarterly Meetings, 
to be called the Western Yearly Meeting of 


Friends, and to be held at or near Plainfield, 
Hendricks County, Indiana; to be opened on 
Second day after the third First day in the 9th 
month, 1858. This meeting is fully united in 
encouraging our friends in Indiana, to proceed 
in this interesting matter as way opens in the 
truth. 

A testimony of Smithfield Monthly Meeting, 
approved by Smithfield Quarterly Meeting, con- 
cerning our late beloved friend Lydia R. Kelly, 
was read at this time, and the subject of it was 
thus brought sweetly to our remembrance. It 
is approved, and directed to be recorded, 
and the Meeting for Sufferings is requested to 
cause it to be printed, together with others that 
have been approved by this meeting now on file. 

It appears from the Report of the Committee 
on Education, that there are within the limits 
of the Yearly Meeting 1,078 children between 
the ages of 4 and 16 years, and 442 between 16 


to exert any influence in their power, either |and 21; 206 attend select schools, and 1,172 


With the ludians themselves, or with the State 


have been at mixed schools; but some of these 


nittee 
imits 
ween 
on 16 
1,172 
these 
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are wholly or in part under the care of Friends. 


Twenty-two First day schools have been kept 
under the care of Friends, at which 428 chil- 
dren atttended, 264 being members. 

The Committee on Correspondence presented 
essays of epistles to our brethren of the Yearly 
Meetings of London, Ireland, New York, Balti- 
more, North Carolina, Ohio and Indiana, which 
being approved, the clerk is directed to sign 
them on our behalf and forward them to those 
meetings respectively. 

Having disposed of the various important 
concerns of the church that have claimed our 
attention, in great harmony and Christian unity, 
under a grateful sense of the mercy that has 
been extended to us from season to season, 
during all the different sessions of this meeting, 
with reverent thankfulness to our Heavenly 
Father, we now separate in love, proposing to 
meet again on this Island, at the usual time, 
next year, if the Lord permit. 

SAMUEL Boyp Tosey, 
Clerk to the meeting this year. 


THE VENOM OF SERPENTS. 
By J. Gitman, M. D. 
There is much in the history and habits of 


the reptile tribes, however repulsive they may 
be in appearance, that is very interesting. Du- 


ring a sojourn of two or three months in the in- 
terior of Arkansas, which appears to me to be 
the paradise of reptiles, I paid some attention 
to that branch of natural history called ophiol- 
ogy. I found four distinct varieties of rattle- 
snakes (Crotalus), of which the crotalus horri- 
dus and crotalus kirtlandii are most numerous. 
The former is the largest serpent in North Am- 
erica. ‘he family of moceasin snakes (colluber) 
is also quite numerous, there being not less than 
ten varieties, most of which are quite as venom- 
ous as the rattlesnake. 

By dissecting great numbers of different spe- 
cies [ learned that the anatomical structure of 
the poisoning apparatus is similar in all the dif- 
ferent varieties of venomous serpents. It con- 
sists of a strong frame-work of bone, with its 
appropriate muscles in the upper part of the head, 
resembling, and being, in fact, a pair of jaws ; 
but external to the jaws proper, and much 
stronger. To these is attached, by a gynglimoid 
articulation, one or more moveable fangs on each 
side, just at the verge of the mouth, capable of 
being raised at pleasure. These fangs are very 
hard, and sharp, and crooked, like the claws of 
a cat, with a hollow from the base to near the 

int. I haye occasionally seen a thin slit of 
eae divide this hollow, making two. At their 
base is found a small sac, containing two or three 
drops of venom which resembles thin honey. 
The sac is so connected with the cavity of the 
fang during its erection that a slight upward 
pressure forces the venom into the fang at its 
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base, and it makes its exit at a small slit or open 
ing near the point, with considerable force; thus 
it is carried to the bottom of any wound made 
by the fang. Unless the fangs are erected for 
battle, they lie concealed in the upper part of 
the mouth, sunk between the external and inter- 
nal jaw bones, somewhat like a penknife blade 
shut up in its handle, where they are covered 
by a fold of membrane, which encloses them 
like a sheath ; this is the vaginadentis. There 
can be no doubt that these fangs are frequently 
broken off or shed, as the head grows broader, 
to make room for new ones nearer the verge of 
the mouth; for, within the vagina devtis of a 
very large crotalus horridus, I found no less 
than five fangs on each side, in all states of for- 
mation—the smallest in a half pulpy or cartila- 
ginous state, the next something harder, the 
third still more perfect, and so on to the main, 
well-set, perfect fang. Each of these teeth had 
a well-defined cavity like the main one. Three 
fangs on each side were frequently found in cop- 
per-heads, vipers and others. 

The process of robbing serpents of their 
venom is easily accomplished by the aid of chlo- 
roform, a few drops of which stupifies them. 
If, while they are under its influence, they are 
carefully seized by the neck, and the vagina 

|dentis held out of the way by an assistant with 

a pair of forceps, and the fang be erected and 
gently pressed upward, the venom will be seen 
issuing from the fang and dropping from its 
point. It may then be absorbed by a bit of 
sponge, or caught in a vial, or on the point of 
ja lancet. After robbing several serpents 
in this manner, they were found, aftertwo days, 
to be as highly charged as ever with venom of 
equal intensity with that first taken. 

During the process of robbing several species 
of serpents, 1 inoculated several small but vig- 
orous and perfectly healthy vegetables with the 
point of a lancet well charged with venom. The 
next day they were withered and dead, looking as 
though they had been scathed with lightning. 
In attempting to preserve a few drops of venom 
for future experiments, in a small vial with two 
or three parts of alcohol, it was found in ashort 
time to have lost its venomous properties. But, 
after mixing the venom with aqua ammonia, or 
spirits of turpentine, or oil of peppermint, or of 
zinnamon, or of cloves, or with nitric or sulpha- 
ric acid, it still seemed to act with undiminished 
energy. Itis best preserved, however, for fu- 
ture use, by trituration with refined sugar or 
sugar of milk. 

A very fine, large cotton-mouth snake, being 
captured by putting a shve-string around him, 
became excessively ferocious, striking at even 
the crack of a small riding-whip. Finding him- 
self a prisoner without hope of escape, he turned 
his deadly weapon on his own body, striking re- 
peatedly his well-charged fangs deeply into his 
flesh. Notwithstanding this, he was put into a 
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small basket and carried forward. In one hour 
after, he was found dead, and no amount of ir- 
ritation could excite the least indication of life. 
Four hours after, while removing the skin for 
preservation, the blood oozed slowly from the 
vessels in a dissolved state. No violence was 
done to his snakeship, except what he did to 
himself. 

Another moccasin, shot by a pistol about 
two inches back of the head, and skinned imme- 
diately, gave decided evidence of vitality four 
hours after being flayed, by wreathing the body 
whenever it was irritated by a scalpel. 

A large rattle-snake, beheaded instantly with 
a hoe, would, an hour and a halfafter, strike at 
anything that pinched its tail. Of several per- 
sons who were testing their firmness of nerve, 
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the cotton-mouth, is the most venomous serpent 
in Arkansas. 

4. That the venom of serpents destroys all 
forms of organized life, vegetable as well as an- 
imal. 

5. That alcohol, if brought in contact with 
the venom, is, to a certain extent, an antidote. 

6. That serpents do possess the power of fas- 
cinating small animals, and that this power is 
identical with mesmerism. 

7. That the blood of small animals destroyed 
by the venom of serpents bears a close resem- 
blance to that of animals destroyed by lightning 
or hydrocyanic acid; it loses its power of coagu- 
lation, and cannot be long kept from putrefac- 
tion. — St. Louis Medicaland Surgical Journal. 


trying to hold the hand steady while the serpent | 


struck at it, not one could be found whose hand 
would not recoil in spite of his resolution, and 


CAREER OF A TURKISH SLAVE. 
Constantinople, March 10.—Halil Pacha, the 


one man, a great bully, by-the-by, was struck | Damad, in virtue of his connection by marriage 
on the naked throat with considerable violence | with the imperial family, died almost suddenly 
by the headless trunk of the serpent, and stag- | last week of a disease of the heart. His ma- 
gered back, fainted and fell from terror. Mr. | jesty had four sisters—Salieh Sultana, Michri- 
Stewart, of Mississippi, tells me he witnessed a' ma, Hattieh and Adileh, the latter of whom is 
similar scene once. An old hunter shot a rat-| the only one surviving, and is the wife of Me- 


tlesnake’s head off, and, after reloading his gun | hemed Ali Pacha, the present lord high admiral. 
and standing some time, he stooped to pull off! The deceased functionary espoused Salieh, the 
the rattles, and the bloody but headless trunk | eldest of those princesses, and filled during long 
of the snake struck him in the temple, and he! years, almost uninterruptedly, several important 
| posts under government, more especially that of 


fainted and fell down with terror. 
Seven venomous serpents, belonging to five | capudan pacha, at various intervals, and which, 
different species, were made to fraternize and | in the last instance, he had to vacate in favor 
dwell amicably in one den. A beautiful pair; of the present dignitary, shortly after his return 
of long-bodied, speckled snakes, known as king- | from exile. His career was strange and full of 
snakes, and found to be fangless, and, conse-| curious incidents; and I may be permitted to 
quently, without venom, were duly installed as | say a few words respecting it, as an apt illustra- 
members of the family. Some-uneasiness was | tion of the real aspect of slavery in Turkey. 
perceivable among the older members, but no Halil was a native of Georgia, and a slave of 
attempt was made to destroy the intruders, | the late Khosreff Pacha, himself originally of 
though they might have been killed instantly. | the same class and extraction, and who died, you 
The next morning four of the venomous ser- | recollect, last year, childless, at the age of 103, 
pents were found to have been destroyed by the | in the fulness of affluence and honors. He pur- 
king-snakes, and one was still within their coil, | chased, for 1500 piastres, Halil, at a tender age, 
and the two remaining ones would make no ef- | and brought him up with the utmost care in his 
fort at self defence. A large rattlesnake seemed | family, and gave him the benefit, under the gui- 


stupid and indifferent to his fate. He could not 
be made to threaten or give warning even with 
his rattles. The smallest king-snake was after- 
ward inoculated with the poison of one of the 
serpents he had destroyed, and died immedi- 
ately afterward—thus evincing that they must 
have exercised some power besides physical force 
to overcome their fellow-creatures. 

In short, the results of a great number of ex- 
periments, performed with the venom of a great 
variety of serpents, seem to lead to thewollow- 
ing conclusions : 

1. That the venom of all serpents acts as a 
poison in a similar manner. 

2. That the venom of some varieties is far 
more active than that of others. 

3. That a variety of the colluber, known as 


dance of the best masters, of instruction in 
Oriental literature, and the various branches of 
elementary knowledge. He had him, besides, 
taught the French language, a rare and excep- 
tional advantage in those days. Halil, having 
been endowed with considerable aptitude, profit- 
ed quickly by the advantages within reach, and 
having conducted himself, besides, in all things 
entirely to the satisfaction of his patron, his 
freedom was the reward, as is invariably the 
case under such circumstances, and he entered 
the army shortly after the deftruction of the 
Janissaries. P 

The old man was at that time in the plenti- 
tude of power and popularity, and entrusted 
with the entire direction of the new military 
system, and his favorite was thus soon promoted 
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to the rank of pacha, and gradually advanced 
to the highest honors and dignities. During the 
late reign, moreover, an embassy extraordinary 
to the court of St. Petersburg having been re- 
solved on, the varied acquirements and amiable 
manners of Halil, as wellas certain political lean- 
ings imbibed from his earliest years, under the 
tuition of old Khgsreff, insured him above all 
others the coveted distinction of being entrusted | 
with the important duties of that mission. 

The Turkish envoy was received with open 
arms in the Russian capital, and obtained, it is 
said, great success and fame in the fashionable 
circles, and having attained the object of his 
wission, returned to Constantinople loaded with | 
presents and distinctions. Since then he has | 
filled almost invariably important posts, either 
in the capital or the provinces, and amassed | 
enormous wealth and landed property. His an- } 
nual income, derived from khans, factories, 
steam mills, and trading operations, amounted, | 
it is said, to about £30,000, and his jewels, 
plate, valuables, &c., to above two millions ster- 
ling. Ingratitude to his patron is the only blot | 
on the memory of Halil, and of this the old man 
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There are no murmurs on your lips, 
For all your woe, for all your loss, 

But Faith and Hope are in eclipse, 
You faint beneath the heavy cross. 

Ob the abysmal, dread unknown ! 

Ob, Grave, so chill and dark and lone! 

Oh, Death and the infinity 

Of the mysterious To Be! 

Who but by Faith could ever see 
Beyond the fearful, parting strife, 

How suffering and death shall be 
The portal to immortal life! 


The flush hath to thy cheek returned, 
To thy blue eyes their olden light ; 
Tis well: the day-star never burned 
More brightly o’er you mountain's height. 
Dear Mary, if an earthly day 
Can scatter storm and wrath away— 
If we awaking, start at sight 
Ofsuch a morn from such a night— 
What must have been sweet Ellen’s morn ! 
And what will be our glad surprise, 
When we shall see the morning dawn 
O’er the bright hills of Paradise ? 
Flushing. L. I. 


DEATHS BY LIGHTNING. 


E. Meriam, the meteorologist, says in a note to 


rf Me- often complained as the only regret which em- the N. Y. Journal of Commerce, that his record 
imiral. bittered his declining years. Such, then, is | for the last fourteen years gives an aggregate of 
h, the the history of Halil, and of many a slave in Tur- | seven hundred and fifty deaths by lightning on 
ig long key.—Evening Bulletin. | the land, only one person being killed in a 
portant ‘ ahi | building furnished with lightning conductors. 
that of For Friends’ Review. | Last year, he says, there were three buildings 


| favor Rise, Mary, for the morn hath kissed 
return To blushing, all the eastern skies ! 


which, A THOUGHT AT MORN. | burnt by lightning which were furnished with 


conductors. These facts are important, as show- 


| ing the value of conductors to be much greater 
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Come, watch with me the dainty mist, 
As upward, drawn by unseen ties 

To meet the golden sun, it flies, 

And tell me if your loving eyes, 

That saw erewhile the morn’s first beams 

Shine soft on Andalusian streams, 

Havre looked upon a fairer sight ? 
And tell me if a softer glow 

E’er broke o’er proud Morena’s height, 
Or rested on the vale below? 


Do you remember how the sun 

In tempest and in wrath went down? 
How his rays faded one by one 

From yonder mountain’s gloomy crown ? 
Its wreath of thunder-cloud and fire, 
Where vengeful furies wreaked their ire, 
Till all the mount, now radiant grown, 
Was meet to be a demon’s throne? 
It was not strange that you grew pale, 

To watch the fearful, larid glare, 
To hear the tempest in the vale, 

To breathe the hot and stifling air! 


But you were paler when we kept 

Sad vigil by dear Ellen’s side, 
Four weeks last eve. We prayed, we wept; 

No prayers availed ; at morn she died. 
Vainly we held our sobbing breath, 
Through that long agony of death ! » 
Thick was the darkness ‘round us then ; 
We aaid, “ we ne’er shall smile again.” 
Nor, since that morning, have I seen 

Upon your lip, or in your eye, 
Or on your brow, the joyous mien, 

The blessedness of days gone by. 


| than is generally believed. 
| 


SUMMARY OF NEWS. 
Foreicn [NTELLIGENce.—Liverpool dates to the 


| 5th inst. have been received. 


Great Britain.—The London papers say the 


| negotiations between England and the United 


States for the settlement of the existing difficulties, 
were resumed on the 30th ult., under circum- 
stances justifying the belief that they are already in 
train for an amicable adjustment. The good effects 
of ageneral belief in such a result are manifest 
both in finance and trade. 

The returns of the Bank of England show a 
considerable increase in bullion. The weather 
continued fine for harvesting, but owing to the 
short supply of wheat, prices were maintained. 

A motion in the House of Commons, that the 
conduct of the Government on the Enlistment 
Question had not entitled them to the approbation 
of the House, after a debate of two days, was 
rejected by a majority of 194, 

France.—A bill has been passed granting pen- 
sions to the Orleans Princesses, daughters of Louis 
Philippe, but one of them refuses to receive the 
money. A Committee of the Legislative Assem- 
bly reported against a bill allowing the Emperor 
to grant pensions at his pleasure to grand function- 
aries of the Empire and their families, but the 
Assembly finally passed the bill by a vote of 185 
to 36. 

The prospects of the grain harvest were good, 


ee 
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but a considerable failure was apprehended in 
both the silk and wine crops. 

Spain.—The riots at Badajos, Valladolid and other 
cities, appear to have been of serious magnitude. 
The high price of food was the ostensible cause, 
but they were supposed to have been really 
* excited by political emissaries. The rioters set 
fire tothe corn stores and the growing crops. 
Tranquillity had been at length restored. The 
exportation of bread stuffs was prohibited. 

Ira.y.—Affairs in Parma were becoming worse, 
and an insurrection was feared. The clerical 
journals of Turin say that France had addressed 
a note to Sardinia, counselling moderation on the 
Italian question. 

Russia.—An imperial ukase orders the issue of 
twelve millions of silver roubles. 

The Emperor continues his severity against de- 
faulters and contrabandists. Letters say that the 
Government seems inclined to modify its Customs 
tariff, particularly as regards the raw produce 
employed by foreign manufacturers. 

SweDeEN and Norway.—The formal adhesion of 
Sweden and Norway to the maritime law estab- 
lished by the Peace Congress of Paris, has been 
published. 

AUSTRIA.—Official statements represent the ordi- 
nary revenue as much larger than in 1852, without 
any new taxes having been imposed. Since the 
postage on letters has been reduced, the revenue 
of the postal department has increased about 
five fold. Great damage has been done in various 
parts of the Empire by hailstorms. 

Tue Principatitizs.—The Moldo-Wallachian 
Commission advances but slowly, topographical 
difficulties completely neutralizing the intention of 
the treaty. Ali Pacha, during his stay at Vienna, 
succeeded in settling that the Danubian Princi- 
palities should remain separated. | 

Sournh America.—A late letter from Buenos 
Ayres chronicles the arrival there of three hundred 
Swiss and German emigrants, to each of whom] 
the government gives fifty acres of land. The | 
city of Buenos Ayres is about to be lighted with gas. | 
A railroad and water-works are also projected. | 

Mexico.—The news of the peaceable adjust- 
ment of the Spanish difficulty is confirmed. The | 
Spanish squadron is withdrawn from Vera Cruz, | 
and the Mexican government has annulled its | 
decree of seizure against the Spanish Creditors. 

A decree has been issued by President Comon- 
fort providing for the sale of all the lands belong- 
ing to the Church, as well as those belonging to 
the different religious corporations. 

West Inpies.—Recent accounts represent the 
slave trade between Africa and Cuba as very 
active at the present time. Large cargoes have 
been lately landed, and one dealer expressed an 
expectation that at least thirty thousand slaves 
would be imported the present year. The traffic 
is connived at by the local authorities of some 
parts of the island. 

The cholera is committing fearful ravages in 
Porto Rico. 

Domestic.—A terrible accident occurred on the 
North Pennsylvania railroad, abou! 13 miles from 
this city, on the morning of the 17th inst. An ex- 
cursion train containing about 900 passengers, 
chiefly pupils of a Roman Catholic Sunday School 
in the Northern part of the city, with their friends 
and relatives, on an excursion to Fort Washington, 
about 144 miles distant, came into collision with the 
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regular down train; three cars of the excursion train, 
which was running quite rapidly, were crushed to 
pieces and piled upon the locomotive, killing a 
number instantly. The broken engine set fire to 
the cars, and many who could not be extricated 
from the wreck were burned to death. The num- 
ber killed exceeded 50, and nearly 100 were in- 
jured, several of whom subsequently died. The 
accident is attributable to the neglect, by one of 
the conductors, of the rules of the road requiring 
him to wait at oue of the stations. The conductor 
of the down train was so much affected by the ca- 
tastrophe as to commit suicide. 

We have accounts from Kansas of the arrival of 
Gen. Smith at Leavenworth. A committee of cit- 
izens waited upon him te request protection from 
armed marauders at the various river towns, but he 
is reported to have replied that he had no authority 
to grant such protection, that those armed bands 
were the regularly enrolled militia, acting under 
the color of law, and that the people had no re- 
dress excepting from the civillaw. The Missou- 
rians continue to plunder and send back parties of 
emigrants from the free States, both on the Mis- 
souri river boats, and in crossing the State by land. 

A fugitive slave having recently arrived at Bos- 
ton concealed on board a vessel, the captain at- 


| tempted to confine him, in order to return him. He 


leaped overboard, but was retaken. A writ of ha- 
beas corpus having been obtained, he was brought 
before a Judge, and no claimant appearing, he was 
released. 

A schooner has recently cleared from Chicago 
directly for Liverpool with a cargo of wheat. 

The steamer Northern Indiana was burned on 
Lake Erie between Toledo and Buflalo, on the 16th 
inst., and thirty or forty lives are supposed to have 
been lost. A number of persons were rescued by 
other vessels. 

Concress.—The Senate on the 15th, passed the 
bill from the House, appropriating $50,000 for the 
construction of a road irom Fort Ridgely in Minne- 
sota to the South Pass of the Rocky Mountains. 
On the 2ist, a resolution was adopted calling on 
the President for information whether any instruc- 
tions have been issued to any military officer com- 
manding in Kansas to disperse any unarmed meet- 
ing of the people of the Territory, or prevent by 
military power any assemblage of the people of 
the Territory. A bill was passed appropriating 
$1,800,000 dollars for the armament of fortifica- 
tions, and for altering the small arms; and also 
bills for the improvement of certain harbors. 

On the 22d, Baler, of S. Carolina, introduced a 
bill to regulate the compensation of members ef 
Congress, proposing to give a salary of $3000 for 
each regular session, and for extra sessions the 
present allowance of eight dollars per day; also 
twenty cents per mile for travel, going and re- 
turning. Both Houses adopted a resolution fixing 
the 18th of next month for the adjournment. 

In the House of Representatives, on the 15th, 
the resolution of the committee on the Sumner 
assault, expressing disapprobation of the conduct 
of Katt and Edmundson on that occasion, being 
divic/d, the resolution censufing Keitt was adopt 
ed, and that censuring Edmundson was rejected. 
The next day, the former announced that he had 
sent his resignation to the Governor of South Car- 
olina, to take effect from that day. The remainder of 
the week was chiefly occupied in the consideration 
of contested elections from Lilinois and Nebraska. 





